EPILOGUE.

VEESAILLES  SINCE  1789.

AT Versailles, the morning of October 6, 1789,
everything was noise, tumult, and excitement;
that evening all was peace and silence. The town,
wearied by what it had gone through, was sadly rest-
ing. The palace was deserted. A few enthusiastic
demagogues only seemed happy. The vast majority
of the inhabitants foresaw the future, and understood
that the departure of the King meant the ruin, of
Versailles. This town, once so brilliant, sank into
gloom, and its population diminished; widowed of
the court, it wore a sombre aspect. A Russian,
traveller who visited it in 1790 was struck by its
desolation. He says that he had to wait two hours
for a wretched meal, and that then his hostess said
to him, u These are hard times, sir; everybody is suf-
fering, and you must have your share." He adds
that in the trees of Trianon, "the birds still sing
their love-songs; they sing, but, alas, no longer in the
presence of kings ! ISTo one listens to them except a
few foreigners who come to the park to meditate."
The Revolution bore an especial grudge against
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